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"By destroying villages wholesale," he writes,
"the forces of the rebel leaders are liable to be
strengthened rather than weakened, because you
drive any of those able-bodied men, who are living
peaceably, to take to the rifle as the only means of
subsistence. Conversely, the main difficulty of most
tribal leaders is to retain their followers with them
in active service. There always exists the temptation
to return to their villages. But once destroy their
homes, and you have removed the biggest obstacle
against the leaders retaining their followers for
active service. The aeroplane's greatest use is in
harrying actual fighting men, who become worn out
by being kept on the move. This is more efficacious
than deliberate destruction of their villages while they
are absent."
Captain Mumford challenges also the "humanity"
of the process. While he would agree that the R.A.F.
carries out its duties as humanely as possible, and
that the number of direct casualties is small, he
makes also clear that the destruction of village
houses leads to conditions which come near to
starvation and privation for perhaps a whole year.
"I once visited," he said, "a village which had
been air-bombed, where villagers had to walk over
a mile to the river, whenever thirsty, because no
vessel capable of holding water had remained
uninjured. Nor was there any chance of replenishing
the normal stock of necessities without considerable
delay."
This may seem a comparatively small matter, but